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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By S. R. Littlewood 


UT of the forty-one productions in 

the West-end with which it has been 
my lot to deal critically since the last 
number of Drama I have counted fourteen 
which might deserve mention for any 
reason—including that of being interest- 
ingly bad. Even this is, perhaps, rather 
a painful confession—though, after all, the 
proportion of a third making any 
impression worth preserving is rather 
above than beneath the average. 

I should say that on the whole the most 
memorable event of the month from the 
point of view of genuine value has been 
the revival of  Pirandello’s ‘‘ Six 
Characters in Search of an Author ’’ in 
Mr. H. K. Ayliff’s admirably racy and 
idiomatic English translation, and _ its 
promotion—like that of ** Young 
Woodley ’’—from private to public per- 
formance. 

At the same time I am not myself 
sufficiently a Pirandello enthusiast to think 
that it is by any means a perfect play, or 
that the revival could have expected to 
be more popular than it was. There is an 
element of pedantry and sheer quibbling 
in Pirandello’s method which is apparent 
even in the ‘‘ Six Characters,’’ where true 
humanity does emerge practically all the 
time. Novelists and dramatists are fond, 
I know, of suggesting that characters have 
fulfilled their own destinies. But there is 
a great deal of self-flattery in this and 
only stupidity demands a definite state- 
ment on the point. 

The real value of Pirandello’s scheme of 
“Six Characters ’’ seems to me far more 


the human interest of the reaction of each 
of his people to being put in a play—the 
anxiety of the ‘‘ respectable ’’ stepfather 
to justify himself, the determination of the 
step-daughter to expose him, the passionate 
indifference, if one can so put it, of the 
son. The story, too, is not quite so 
beyond dramatic suggestion in itself as is 
implied, for both Hroswitha, the play- 
writing nun of Gandersheim, and our own 


Mrs. Inchbald treated much the same 
theme under even more _ distressing 
conditions. 


A delightful thing, certainly, about the 
Globe revival was the way in which it 
showed how a play of ideas and of intelli- 
gence does bring out good acting from 
unexpected quarters. I must have seen 
Miss Dorothy Black before, but candidly 
never noticed her. Mr. Walter Pearce, 
despite some excellent performances, never 
led me to believe that he would have 
played the step-father so wonderfully well. 

However much one may fall short of 
idolatry where Pirandello is concerned, the 
fact remains that there has been no pro- 
duction of the month to compare with the 
‘* Six Characters.’? We have had crime- 
play successes like Mr. Edgar Wallace’s 


‘“The Squeaker’’ and Mr. Michael 
Morton’s ‘‘ Alibi,’? we have had a 
revival of Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The 


Pigeon,’’ of which I am afraid I do not 
happen to be an admirer. I still find 
it sterilized Dickens — a_ conscientious 
treatment, but without full ardour, 


only of a problem which has already been 
challenged by every kind of temperament 
from Fielding to Richard Whiteing, not 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


forgetting the works of the late Sir 
William Gilbert’s father. The characters 
—even the old cabman—seem to me not so 
much genuine creations as echoes through 
a philosophic, but not wholly understand- 
ing, mind of the life of the ‘‘ other half.’’ 

Of half-baked plays we have had several 
which a little more thoroughness would 
have made acceptable. There was Mr. 
Miles Malleson’s ‘‘ Four People’’ at 
Wyndham’s, for instance, where to my 
mind everything depended upon _ the 
personality of the elder gentleman's wife, 
and the reason why they lived apart. Mr. 
Malleson tells us that she was a Roman 
Catholic and therefore refused to divorce 
her husband. But that is a mere gadget 
for construction’s sake. It told us nothing 
of her character. 

So, too, with Miss May Edginton’s 
** For Better For Worse.’’ The Censor is 


said to have prevented her from telling 
us the obvious reason for the disappoint- 
ment of the two wives. But even granted 
this, there was much that one wanted to 
know about the ten years of married life 
during which a divorce was equally 
possible. I found a considerable charm, 
too, in Mr. A. A. Milne’s ‘‘ Let’s All Talk 
About Gerald ’’—especially in the character 
of Gerald himself, with his success in 
everything else except the  love-affair. 
But here, too, the surrounding characters 
were mere dummies, and there was far 
too much meaningless padding. 

As for the American plays, ‘‘ Show 
Boat ’’ is, of course, just a musical 
pageant, though there is a great play in 
the novel, if someone could have picked 
it out, and ‘‘ The Road to Rome ”’ was a 
bit of really brilliant fooling until it began 
to take itself seriously—which was absurd. 


A NOTE ON DRAMATIC POETRY 


By Gordon Bottomley 


OETRY is not desired in the 

Theatre nowadays. Plenty of good 
reasons can be found for this: the chief 
one is probably the fact that, when any 
class of goods has been on sale a long 
time, people tire of it, it goes out of 
fashion, it is withdrawn from sale, the 


craftsmen forget how to make it, the 
public forgets what to ask of it. 
These processes are natural and 


inevitable: for there are never many 
great originators in any human activity 
at one time, and when something has 
been initiated by a few such men _ it 
passes into the hands of their spiritual 
descendants and imitators until its 
potentialities and implications have been 
fully explored and its last drops of 
nourishment for men’s minds have been 
extracted. When this happens, and 
nothing but a dry pulp and rind 
remains, it is necessary that the activity 
should be discarded. 
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But, because these things have 
happened to poetic drama, it is not 
accurate to say—as a writer in the May 
number of DRAMA says—that poetic 
drama has failed, and that it can never 
be successful; and, when good reasons 
can be found for the form having gone 
out of demand for some time, it is not 
useful or helpful to seek to disqualify it 
by historical misrepresentation and 
inaccurate deductions. Mr. A. G. 
Berrisford, in effect, disregards Whit- 
man’s advice not to blame the tortoise 
for being slow—forgetful that some 
people like tortoises: a play can be 
based on other qualities than those of 
‘* dialogue taut and concise, situations 
of suspense,’’ which he desiderates (his 
third essential ‘‘ emotions of universal 
application ’’ has never been lacking in 
dramatic poetry). His method of attack 
has been long ago described by a Mr. 
Dooley as ‘‘ disqualifyin’ th’ inimy ”’: 
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A NOTE ON DRAMATIC POETRY 


and it is, indeed, no different from that 
of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Hannah More 
when they sat down together to con- 
sider why Milton’s sonnets were so bad. 

In an age when subjective and lyrical 
work mainly occupy the attention of 
practitioners in all the arts, Mr. 
Berrisford’s statement that ‘‘ the 
emotions of poetry are too introspective, 
its interest too personal,’’ can be under- 
stood and allowed for; but when he goes 
on to say that “‘ its diction is too full 
and glamorous,’’ his readers are bound 
to recognize that poetry is many 
different things, and has many different 
qualities besides these. 

It is really very difficult to see how 
Mr. Berrisford can claim that poetic 
drama can never be successful. By 
carefully selecting his evidence and 
dwelling on the position of the Early 
Victorian theatre, he produces an 
appearance of failure—and then, indeed, 
an incarnation was at an end: but that 
does not prove that there cannot be 
another incarnation—yet the plain fact 
is that the Theatre was created simply 
as a place and a method for the per- 
formance of poetry; that it continued to 
be just that for many hundreds of years; 
and that the works produced under those 
conditions continue to be regarded as 
among the most precious possessions of 
mankind, and have probably not been 
equalled, and certainly not excelled, in 
the Theatre since poetry was practically 
excluded from it. 

Something has, of course, gone awry 
with poetry in the Theatre. A lesion 
has occurred; and if this lesion is not 
described (with a licence greater than 
any poet’s) as a failure, it can be 
examined usefully. Mr. Berrisford 
was within his rights when he _ said, 
‘“‘ These poet-dramatists used old themes 
in an old way. They were obsessed 
with Shakespeare worship and Eliza- 
bethan technique.”’ 

It is true: and on this account there 
was a relationship between Elizabethan 





conversation and Elizabethan verse that 
does not’ exist between modern 
conversation and modern verse. We 
may find there one reason for the 
lesion: and a consequence of this has 
been that verse is not so vocal as it was 
in the Elizabethan time, and that it has 
become more and more a visual matter. 

But perhaps a threat of decay was 
implicit in the greatest days of our 
Elizabethan poetic drama, in a way that 
was not present in those of Athens or 
of France. The surge and urgent drive 
of the genius of Marlowe and Shake- 
speare carried their work over all thin 
places and obstacles: but, reading and 
looking backward now, we see by the 
works of their followers that a mistake 
had been made which the Greeks had 
been too wise and too artistic to make: 
all our English writers had set them- 
selves to compose a drama of natural 
actions and to express it in a language 
of artificial rhythms. As soon as the 
great wave of genius which had power 
to justify anything was over, a dissen- 
sion arose between the speech and the 
action: and this dissension grew and 
the difference widened until by 
Victorian days all liaison and effective 
harmony were at an end. 

This is not to say with Mr. Berrisford 
that poetic drama cannot succeed. It 
had succeeded, indeed, in its time: it 
created the Theatre, and what greater 
proof of validity and success could we 
ask than that? But in England its 
success must have been owing to the 
artistic insight of the players: they 
must have accomplished, personally, a 
harmony of rhythm and_ emphasis 
between poetic speech and the processes 
of impersonation which was_ not 
inherent in their Theatre’s method—a 
harmony which tradition proved unable 
to embody successfully, and which, 
when it was noticed, was in _ all 
probability put down to their rich 
personalities and instinctive apprecia- 
tions. Some tradition there was 
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undoubtedly ; but it was never formulated 
into principles such as those which were 
soon evolved in the development of 
theatric verse, and by the end of the 
eighteenth century it had degenerated 
into a system of recipes which was 
bound to be discredited. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that the 
discrediting should have been done by 
the development of naturalism in the 
Theatre, and that dramatic poetry 
should have been tried and found 
wanting because it did not conform to 
the standards of conversational prose 
and its acted accompaniment. Yet the 
matter is not really so easy as_ that. 
Poetry needs more listening to than 
prose, and audiences distracted by the 
cinema are not so willing to listen as 
were the audiences of former times. 
And poetry has a different sound from 
prose: and, because audiences are not 
so willing to listen as they were of old, 
actors are not so willing to cultivate the 
full possibilities of their voices as they 
were of old. (In that the actors make 
a mistake, for the voice-gymnastic 
implicit in the constant use of dramatic 


poetry gave the actors of old the 
wonderful natural instruments which 


enhanced their interpretations of comedy 
and other prose drama as well: but 
they are not to be blamed for that, they 
cannot be expected to resume a long and 
arduous training for which all reason 
has apparently disappeared.) 

It is in the sound of poetry that half 
of the dramatic poet’s advantage lies. 
The Theatre of to-day takes little 
account of the beauty of the speaking 
voice, though it is not less than that of 
the singing voice: indeed, there is as 
great a kinship—if not a_ greater— 
between poetic drama and opera as 
there is between poetic drama and 
prose drama. Beauty of sound counts 
all the time—in Sophocles, in Racine, 
in Shakespeare—and there is no point 
in which the contemporary English 
theatre has been more impoverished. 
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And beyond this, yet related to it, 
lies the dramatic poet’s other advantage, 
not so much neglected but, as regards 
England, unexplored. Now that the 
great but unsystematized stylistic acting 
of the past has gone, poetry on the 
Stage is at the mercy of the accidental 
and casual movements of performers 
whose conception of stage-movement 
has been dominated by the naturalistic 
requirements of plays that depict every- 
day life. The fortuitous application of 
such gesture and movement as an 
accompaniment to speech that has been 
carefully and musically regulated by 
standards of rhythm and accent and 
cadence that are a contradiction of 
naturalism was bound to discredit one 
of the parties to the transaction: the 
discredit ought to have fallen on the 
ill-considered movement, but verse and 
the principle of verse suffered instead. 

A conclusion so very much jumped to 
cannot eventually persist. The study 
of movement in the Theatre has begun 
in earnest: new developments of ballet 
occupied the first stages, but the dis- 
coveries there made have already been 
applied to drama. Eventually this 
exploration of movement must _ be 
applied and related to stage-speech, and, 
when stylized movement is brought into 
relation with speech and a stylized and 
rhythmicized speech is evolved, we shall 
find that we have entered the old, the 
original Theatre — the Theatre of 
Poetry—by another door. 

We shall not do the things there that 
were done before: poetic speech will 
have found its relationship to daily 
speech again, at the same time that the 
movements of life will have found that 
relationship to rhythm and metre which 
poetry already possesses. 

And in that hour the poet will hope to 
find an audience made willing, by such 
unfamiliar inducements, to learn to 
listen again. In that new harmony 
there will be no question as to whether 
poetic drama can be ‘‘ successful.” 
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SCENE FOR SHAKESPEARE’S KING HENRY V, 
BEFORE HARFLEUR. FROM THE DESIGN BY 
JOHANNES SCHRODER 











SCOTTISH AMATEURS IN NEW YORK 


By James T. Woodburn 


Producer for the Ardrossan and Saltcoats Players Club. 


MWinners of 


the David Belasco Cup, 1928. 


HE question most frequently put to 

me since our return from America is— 
‘“How does the standard of amateur 
acting over there compare with our own?” 
And that perhaps might be a good starting 
point for an article in Drama, although 
the Editor’s request was for a summary 
of our experiences abroad. 

Our first impression of the Tournament 
productions was distinctly disappointing. 
Our party of eight, which included the 
cast of six, the stage-manager and myself, 
attended the opening performances as the 
guests of Miss Warren, the hon. treasurer, 
whose kindness and resource in shepherd- 
ing us on our arrival in New York is due 
our cordial acknowledgment. 

We saw four suburban groups perform, 
and only one seemed to approach, even 


remotely the standard of the British 
Festival. We were told to expect improve- 
ment as the week proceeded and the 


provincials appeared—rather a significant 
commentary on the state of amateur 
drama in New York. 

Sure enough the barometer registered a 
definite change for the better about mid- 
week, and on the Thursday evening we 
played with two groups which ultimately 
shared with us in the prize awards—one 
of them a team of plucky college girls all 
the way from Georgia with only a few 
scraps of scenery, but immensely thrilled— 
so they told us—at the prospect of playing 
in the same bill as the Scots. 

The week’s repertoire made a curiously 
assorted list—from a _— dialogue by 
Strindberg to the inevitable harlequin and 
columbine fantasy without which no 
Festival seems complete. Prison plays 
have a fascination, apparently, for American 
amateurs, and ‘‘ The Valiant,’’ a good 
example of the kind, which gained second 
place, appealed to us as the most convinc- 
ingly played. I expressed surprise that 
comedy was not more generally chosen, 
and the reply was that it is rerarded as 


‘too difficult.”’ Without assuming any 
title to superiority, my opinion is that at 
least a dozen of the plays suffered from 
lack of knowledgable direction. The 
most elementary faults in speech, gesture, 
and grouping made the task of ‘ getting 


’ 


over’? in many instances well nigh 
impossible. 
We were struck by the patient, 


concentrated attention bestowed on each 
production by an obviously discriminating 
audience. In our own case we found them 
delightfully sensitive and responsive to the 
most subtle points. We discovered to our 
pleasure that Barrie was widely read and 
understood. Some of the broader phrases 
—for example ‘‘ Yer voice drummles on 
like a Scotch burn ’’—may have puzzled a 
few, but so many native Scots were 
sprinkled throughout the house _ that 
interpreters were found at almost every 
American elbow. 

Our introduction to Mr. Hartwig, 
obviously the ‘‘ live wire’’ of the Little 
Theatre movement, touched a sympathetic 
chord in us. It was the first day of the 
Tournament, and things at the Julie 
Theatre were chaotic — scene _ shifters, 
haulage contractors, and furniture dealers 
evidently conspiring to defeat the valiant 
Hartwig’s carefully laid plans. It was all 
so like the mess one finds in similar 
circumstances at home, only much more 
complicated by the rigid trade unionism of 
the American working man. The fact 
remains, however, that the week’s 
programme of twenty plays proceeded 
without the slightest hitch. 

Apart from the sentimental welcome 
naturally extended by a host of exiled 
Scots, our reception by the Americans will 
remain a fragrant memory. Everywhere 
we were made to feel that the coming had 
been well worth while. The fine impression 
made by the Welwyn Garden City team 
the previous year, and the interest aroused 
by the effort of a Scots group, bore fruit 
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in increased press publicity and a record 
attendance of the public, and the opinion 
was freely expressed that the emphatic 
success of the Welwyn team and our own 
had given the movement over there a 
decided fillip. 

I know that Mr. Purdom’s opinion, on 
his return last year, was that artistically 
the effort was hardly worth while. 
Well, it all depends. Granted sufficient 
local enthusiasm (and the cash), it is 
undoubtedly worth hours of labour to 
experience a month crammed so full of 
adventure and novelty. That our success 
in the competition will react favourably on 
future home Festivals seems undoubted. 
But I certainly stop short of saying that 
the B.D.L. ought to assume responsibility 
for sending the winning British team to 
New York. Whatever good it might do 
the American Tournament, its competitive 
value is of small importance in my judg- 
ment. One New York newspaper has 
published an S.O.S. to the Dallas (Texas) 
group to emerge from their self-imposed 
retirement—they won the cup three years 
in succession—and regain their grip of the 
Belasco Cup. No one regretted more than 
I the absence of the Texas champions this 
year. But now they have a great 
opportunity to restore American prestige 
by coming over and competing for the 
Howard de Walden Cup in our next 
Festival. Will the B.D.L. see that an 
invitation is extended ? 

Our visit would have been much less 
harassing with even a week longer in New 
York. Much of our time was occupied 
between our hotel and the theatre, and 
one cannot see the best of that stupendous 
city on 400 yards of crowded pavement. 
Our visit to Canada made it necessary to 
pack immediately after the Tournament 
finished, which perhaps prevented our 
reaping the fruits—whatever form they 
may have taken—of the publicity given us 
by a eulogistic press. 

The typical Scot is said to require a 
surgical operation to get a joke into his 
head, but I think our sense of humour 
saved us on many occasions. Certainly 
we derived a great deal of amusement from 
the maelstrom of New York life. Our 
initial difficulty with the coinage; the 
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from 
incoherence over the ’phone; the ‘‘fleecing”’ 
done by the taxi-drivers in mistaking our 
instructions (and incidentally ticking up 


complications arising lingual 


the meter); our bewilderment in the 
automatic restaurant where a coin in the 
slot produced some unexpected dishes; our 
skirmish with the generous American- 
Jew who offered to hire us three steps and 
a buck backing (plus cartage) for the 
‘““low’”’ price of £20; our plight on 
discovering our theatre dressing-room 
locked with the key inside and with only 
fifteen minutes to spare before playing— 
these and many other adventures added 
spice to a memorable experience. 

After a visit to Niagara we found an 
enthusiastic Scots welcome at Toronto and 
Montreal. We performed in the latter 
city to a crowded house and with a scratch 
wardrobe, our hampers’ having gone 
amissing. The ‘‘ old lady ’’ sported a 
soldier’s ‘‘ busby ’’ for a muff, and_ the 
other characters were resplendent in French 
décolleté gowns hastily disguised. Our 
parson turned his vest round, and borrowed 
the hat of a bishop, while our soldier 
entered a local drill hall and emerged with 
everything but his ‘‘ tin hat.’’ 

We played on board ship on_ both 
journeys under rather difficult conditions, 
especially on the homeward voyage. The 
ship was rolling a bit and one of our 
ladies disappeared suddenly during the 
interval in the play, keeping us all in a 
sweat until she staggered back and 
resumed the dialogue—all unknown to the 
audience ! 





The Stewart Headlam Shakespeare 
Association 


The Stewart Headlam Shakespeare Association 
will be giving its third exhibition of scenes from 
the plays of Shakespeare, presented by students of 
dramatic literature classes in L.C.C. evening 
institutes, at the New Scala Theatre, Charlotte 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, on Saturday even- 
ing, July 7, at 7.30 p.m. Seven of the best scenes 
of seventy-two presented to the adjudicators will be 
given, and there will also be a composite scene by 
students from various institutes specially com- 
mended by the judges. The tickets are 3s., 2s., 
1s. 6d. and 1s. each, and may be obtained from 
Mr. F. W. Thorn, 15 Birchwood Court, Burnt 
Oak, Edgware, or at the box office of the New 
Scala Theatre. 














CONCERNING PAGEANTS 


By Gilbert Hudson 


HE arrangement and editing of a 

historical-pageant ‘‘ book ’’ for pro 
duction not seldom involves the task of 
enlivening and even perhaps of essentially 
reforming sundry passages and episodes. 
This is especially so when an already com- 
pleted manuscript has been delivered over 
to the discretionary mercies of the producer 
or pageant-master, who may find it neces- 
sary to chop here, to change there, to add 
poetic and dramatic touches, and in brief 
to adapt the whole work as carefully as may 
be to his vision of its presentation on the 
arena. If, however, the producer has had 
a controlling hand in the composition from 
the inception of the undertaking, he should, 
of course, be able to foresee, devise and 
co-ordinate various literary and artistic 
results to the great advantage of the entire 
production. It is sometimes determined 
that the book shall be ‘‘ written up’’ by 
the producer—if he be a ‘‘ that-way accom- 
plished ’’ one—from more or less rough 
sketches or collections of materials furnished 
by local contributors; but for the present 
purpose we will suppose he has_ been 
instructed simply to organize and direct the 
performance of a book already written in 
full. In such a case he will doubtless find 
some passages and episodes which can only 
be rendered ‘‘ pageantable ’’—to coin a 
word—by subjection to processes of con- 
densation, of amplification, or of re-arrange- 
ment. By judicious treatment of these kinds 
not only may dull and weak features be 
brightened and strengthened, but many 
economies, both of trouble and expense, 
may also be effected. Sometimes, for 
example, a few significant figures may well 
be substituted for a numerous and char- 
acterless crowd, many costumes being thus 
saved, while dramatic value is increased. 
It is a too common mistake to bring in 
crowds of people without adequate historical 
or poetic reasons. A historical pageant-play 
should be as true as possible, both to the 
facts and spirit of the place concerned, and 
the more sincerely its preparation is under- 
taken as a labour of friendly communal 
interest, the more will the result be likely 
to approach the ideal. Pageants which are 
promoted merely or chiefly as commercial 


enterprises, or as civic advertisements, will 
generally prove, in spite of all superficial 
qualities, to be grievously deficient in poetic 
character. 

The following examples are intended to 
give hints at some ways in which care- 
lessly or unskilfully written episodes may be 
improved. 

1. One of the local authors of a certain 
pageant-book had contributed an episode 
dealing with a visit to the town of 
Edward III and the Black Prince. Little 
fault was to be found with the scene either 
on literary or historical grounds; but as the 
manuscript stood it entailed the introduc- 
tion of a numerous military suite, which 
was undesirable both because there was— 
as is usual nowadays—a shortage of male 
performers, and because the costumes for 
that period are particularly difficult and 
expensive, and would have been heavy on 
the available finances. It so happened, 
however, that the omission of a few lines, 
and the turning of the scene as it were back 
to front, obviated the necessity of showing 
more than a small retinue in a way that 
actually produced a better effect than a 
great crowd would have done. A crowd 
should never be introduced unless a crowded 
effect is needed, as in this instance it was 
not. 

2. It was desired to include an episode 
touching the foundation, in Elizabeth’s time, 
of the famous local grammar school. The 
author had adopted the plain method of 
bringing on the founder himself and engag- 
ing him and two or three important towns- 
men in a conversation which ended in the 
decision to establish the school. The scene 
was easy enough to present, though some- 
what tame. It was improved by the addi- 
tion of a single bold feature. Namely, the 
citizens departed, leaving the founder, a 
pious and venerable old man, to meditate 
alone upon his project and pray for its suc- 
cess. So doing, he retired to a small 
eminence at the back of the arena, where 
he seemed to fal] into a reverie. Then was 
heard singing in the distance, drawing 
nearer, and presently there entered and 
slowly marched before him a throng of the 
present-day scholars, dressed in their 
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coloured caps and blazers, singing their 
Latin carmen. The effect was somehow 
remarkably touching. It produced, in fact, 
what is known as “‘ the historic thrill.”’ 

3- On another occasion the historic thrill 
was added in the following manner. There 
was a Roman-British episode, in which 
two Christian missionaries, arrested by the 
Roman soldiery, were presently released upon 
unexpected orders from the Government, 
the Romans and the Christians then going 
off different ways. But this was felt to be 
a somewhat feeble and colourless conclu- 
sion. Now, the name of the poet Cowper 
was connected with the town of the pageant. 
A stanza from his ‘‘ Boadicea ’’— 

‘* Rome shall perish !—write that word— 
In the blood that she has spilt, etc.,’’ 
was set to music, and rendered by the 
stationary choir and orchestra; during 
which chorus’ the Roman soldiers 
were seen to re-enter the arena, and march 
across it sadly and slowly, with bowed 
heads and lowered weapons, till they passed 
away in the distance behind a ruinous wall. 
Slight as it may sound in the telling, it was 

a strangely pathetic touch. 

An obvious corollary to the last two 
paragraphs is the value to a pageant-play 
of music adroitly used, and the importance 
therefore of its co-ordination with the words 
and action. 

4. The historical connexion of Chaucer’s 
name with a certain town bringing him 
within the scheme of its pageant, a dis- 
tinguished author and scholar of the neigh- 
bourhood wrote an episode which consisted 
wholly of a monologue purporting to be 
delivered by the poet in person. It was a 
delightful piece of work and rich in local 
interest, and the appearance of the sombre 
solitary figure immediately after a gorgeous 
martial episode made a contrast of peculiar 
charm. Yet something seemed to be want- 
ing to the composition as part of a pageant 
—an environment, a framework, an 
‘* enveloping circumstance ’’—call it what 
you will. And this desideratum was found 
in the poet’s well-known love of the 
‘* daisie-floure.’’ The daisies were repre- 
sented by a troop of little children appro- 
priately dressed, who preceded his entrance 
with a folk-dance, then stood in a line behind 
him while he delivered his speech. That 
done, the music broke out again, and they 
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danced about him as he departed dancing 
and laughing with them. By this simple 
device the one-character episode seemed to 
be woven, so to speak, into the general 
texture of the pageantry. It expressed more- 
over something of that spirit of fresh 
delight which lives for ever in Chaucer’s 
poems and sweetens all their scholarship. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir,—As one of the contributors to 
‘‘ Shakespeare and the Theatre,’ reviewed by 
Mr. Marshall in Drama for May, I should like to 
make some reply to his criticism of that collection. 
I am, of course, speaking for myself alone, and do 
not pretend to represent the opinions of the other 
contributors or of the Shakespeare Association, 
except by accident. 

Mr. Marshall, in complaining that no attention 
is paid to recent productions of Shakespeare, is 
surely misunderstanding our purpose. The aim of 
the Shakespeare Association is the study of 
Shakespeare: and the aim of this particular series 
was the study of Shakespeare in relation to the 
theatre—that is, the theatre for which he wrote, 
the only theatre which he himself could possibly 
have had in mind. A modern production, how- 
ever good—and the excellence of those cited by 
Mr. Marshall is of course admitted—is not 
evidence in this enquiry. Even in the Madder- 
market, which is, no doubt, the closest we can get 
to Shakespeare’s own purpose, all we can study 
is Mr. Nugent Monck’s interpretation of Shake- 
speare. To a playgoer this is almost perfect: to 
a scholar it is almost useless, for no scholar is 
worth his salt who is content with anything but 
the original source, that is, Shakespeare’s own 
prompt-copy. Any opinion formed in the Madder- 
market must be subject to the scholar’s own 
opinion, formed by a study of the source. I 
cannot agree, therefore, that ‘‘ it is absolutely 
essential that they (critics) should take recent pro- 
ductions of his plays into consideration.’ What 
evidence do these offer as to the manner in which 
Shakespeare himself produced them? They are 
merely alternative interpretations based on _ the 
same source—the prompt-copy; and no one studies 
the derivative only when he has access to the 
source. 

I suspect that Mr. Marshall is really interested 
in the question, What is the best way to produce 
Shakespeare?—and for this, of course, it would 
be essential to witness every alternative method. 
But my purpose was to discover, How were 
Shakespeare’s plays first produced? And this may 
be an entirely different question—though I have a 
feeling that Shakespeare himself may have known 
best. 

I wish now that time, and the scope of the 
subject, had permitted a reference to some of the 
productions (especially Mr. Monck’s) in which | 
have delighted: but in an enquiry of this kind one 
must stick to the point—that is, the source. 

Yours faithfully, 


Bristol. C. M. Haines 
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HE arrangements for the Third 
National Festival of Community 

Drama are now in hand, and the national 

rules and regulations are available. Any 

society which does not receive a copy is 

advised to communicate with its area 

secretary. The following are the names 

and addresses of the area secretaries : 

Scotland—D. Campbell Buchan, Esq., 13 Alva 
Street, Edinburgh. 

North Eastern Area—Miss Anne Marsland, 51 
Ash Grove, Leeds. 

North Western Area—John Hirst, Esq., 7 
Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 

Midland Area—J. Wale Smith, Esq., 71 New- 
hall Street, Birmingham. 

Southern Area—Cyril Wood, Esq., Bix, Henley- 
on-Thames. 

South Western Area—C. M. Haines, Esq., 1 
Alexandra Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


It will be noted that the date of the 
final festival in London has been postponed 
till April, 1929, and that consequently the 
area festivals need not be held until after 


LEAGUE NOTES 


Christmas. The central committee was 
made aware that this arrangement would 
be more generally convenient, as many 
societies find it difficult to follow their work 
for the festival before the autumn. 


a 


In past years it has been our custom to 
print in this number a list of all societies 
affliated to the League, together with the 
names of individual members. This year 
the affiliated societies are omitted since 
they will figure in the directory which is to 
form an important feature of the Amateur 
Dramatic Year-book to be issued in the 
autumn by Messrs. A. and C. Black. As 
already announced, this useful publication 
is being edited by Mr. G. W. Bishop, and 
will appear under the official auspices of 
the British Drama League. 


7] 


The next number of Drama will be 
published on October 1, publication, as 
usual, being suspended in August and 
September. The office will remain open 
throughout the holiday season, but the 
library will be closed from August 1-25 
inclusive. It will also be closed on the 
afternoon of Monday, July 23, so that it may 
be viewed by the members of the American 
Drama League Theatre Tour of Europe 
who will be visiting London about that 
time. 


a 


Attention is drawn to the announcement 
on another page of this year’s autumn 
conference, which will be held at Sheffield 
by the kind invitation of the Sheffield Play- 
goers’ Society during the week-end of 
Friday, Nov. 2-4. | Members will assist 
by sending any items they desire to be 
placed on the agenda to this address as 
soon as possible. 


a 


The October number of Drama will con- 
tain the first of a special series of articles 
on ‘‘ The Play in the School.’’ These articles 
will cover a wide field, and will be con- 
tributed by recognized authorities on 
various aspects of drama in education. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


2s. 6d. 
15s. 6d. 
By George 


**Queen Elizabeth.’’ By W.G. Hole. Palmer. 

“Pilate. Anonymous. St. Dominic's Press. 

** The Last Hour and Other Plays.”’ 
Graveley. Cayme Press. 5s. 


‘* The Golden  Hind.’’ By Graham Rawson. 
Lane. 2s. 
‘* Three Last Plays.’’ By Lady Gregory. Putnam. 


7s. 6d. 


HAVE never been able to understand why so 

many ‘‘ costume ’’ plays are written in verse. 

The only possible justification for a play being 
in verse is for the author to be a really good poet. 
Then it doesn’t matter tuppence whether the 
characters wear tights or trousers. One of the 
most popular arguments against modern dress pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare is that blank verse and a 
lounge suit is an utterly preposterous combination. 
I cannot for the life of me see why. Poetry is 
simply the most vivid way of expressing certain 


heightened forms of emotion—and we feel these 
emotions just as much to-day in waistcoat and 


trousers as our ancestors did in doublet and hose. 
Nor was it any more usual three hundred years 
ago to speak blank verse in everyday life than it 
is now, so | quite fail to see why verse should be 
considered proper and natural in costume plays 
and highly unnatural in modern plays. Two 
good plays in this month’s batch have been spoiled 
by being written in verse—apparently for no reason 


except that they are ‘‘ costume ’”’ plays. One is 
Mr. Hole’s ‘* Queen Elizabeth,”’ a _ thoroughly 
sound, interesting and workmanlike play written 


in verse which at the best is pedestrian, and which 
for long stretches jogs along like a cart without 
springs. The other is ‘* Pilate,’’ which would be 
an unusually good passion play were it not for 
the incessant thumping of the laboriously rhymed 
couplets, 

| imagine that one of the reasons why the 
authors of these two plays wrote in verse was that 
it seemed a good way of emphasizing the fact that 
their characters belonged to the past. But even 
supposing this were a good method, I am certain 
that any such emphasis is not only unnecessary 
but definitely harmful to a play. The mere fact 
of people being in unfamiliar dress on the stage 
makes them seem _ sufficiently remote, so the 
dialogue, instead of adding to this effect of 
remoteness, should stress the fact that these people 
are, in spite of their clothes, ordinary, everyday 
human beings. The wrong way to do this is to 
make the characters use modern slang after the 
fashion of Hannibal in ‘‘ The Road to Rome.” 
The incongruity of this, instead of making us 
forget the superficial differences of period, merely 
calls attention to them in the same way that a 
few men in ordinary evening clothes at a fancy 
dress ball make the people in costume seem 
grotesquely unreal by comparison. The only really 


satisfactory way to get over the language difficulty 
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in costume plays is the method which Mr. Graveley 
has adopted in his book of one-act plays. In the 
preface he explains that ‘ in the choice of dialogue, 
always a matter of difficulty in costume plays, | 
have endeavoured, however unsuccessfully, to 
convey a sense of period while retaining a modern 
idiom.’’ In fact Mr. Graveley has simply used 
ordinary, everyday speech purged of any aggressive 
modernisms, with an occasional ‘‘ period ’’ word 
where there is no satisfactory modern equivalent, 
and with here and there a sentence or a passage in 
which the balance is a little different, a little more 
rhythmical, than in everyday speech. 

There is another passage from Mr. Graveley’s 
preface which is worth quoting, because it is a 
justification of the ‘‘costume’’ play. ‘“* The 
scenes are laid in the olden times for two reasons: 
first, because I believe that the main interest of 
drama lies in the clash and contrast of unchanging 
fundamental emotions, and that these were franker 
and nearer to the surface in a cruder and less 
sophisticated epoch; and secondly, because I 
believe that colour and romance are necessaries of 
the theatre.’’ Whatever one thinks about the 
first of these reasons, the second is indisputable, 
and I recommend this book of plays to the con- 
sideration of all those amateur companies who are 
growing tired of the spate of kitchen-and-parlour 
plays. 

A good example of the straightforward type of 
costume ’’ play at its best is Mr. Graham 
Rawson's play about Drake. It is a full-blooded, 
adventurous story, written with a magnificent 
sense of the theatre and with just enough 
psychology to make the characters really interest- 
ing without clogging the wheels of the swiftly 
moving action. Lady Gregory’s book includes two 
more costume plays. One of them, ‘* Sancho’s 
Master,’’ is based on Cervantes’s story. Dramati- 
cally it is a brilliant piece of craftsmanship, most 
ingeniously economical in scenery and characters, 
but, for me at least, it is to some extent spoiled 
by a rather indigestible mixture of buffoonery and 
pathos. The Knight is drawn as a_ lovable, 
pathetic figure, yet with an unfailing nobility. It 


is an exquisite piece of portrait painting, and the 
result is that it makes the boisterous humour 


which is indulged in at his expense seem strangely 


brutal. Anyway, the humour is of a type which 
is much more successfully exploited in ‘* The 
Knight of the Burning Pestel,’’ so on the whole it 


seems a_ pity that Lady 
concentrate more on her portrait 
and resist the rather obvious 
horseplay which the theme offers. 
plays in the book are an_ extremely ‘ 
practicable adaptation of ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme ” and a play called ‘*‘ Dave,” which will 
need very careful production if the pathos is to be 
prevented from thickening into sugariness. 


Gregory did not 
of the Knight 
opportunities for 

The other two 
racy and 











RECENT BOOKS 


‘““& History of the American Drama.’’ By Arthur 
Hobson Quinn. Harper. 2 vols. 

“art of the Night.’’ By George Jean Nathan. 
Knopf. 8s. 6d. 

** My Life.’’. By Isadora Duncan. Gollancz. 15s. 

**On the Stage."" By George Arliss. Murray. 


16s. 
‘‘Meggie Albanesi.’” By Her Mother. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 


R. QUINN’S huge history of the American 
M ‘rasa from the Civil War to the present 

day is so useful a book and so striking a 
triumph of painstaking reading and research that 
perhaps it is ungrateful to complain that it is not 
other things as well. But the fact is that Mr. 
Quinn is an excellent historian but an exceedingly 
platitudinous critic. Moreover, his book has the 
very serious weakness of dealing with plays from 
the literary rather than ; the dramatic and 
theatrical standpoint. His two volumes could 
almost have been compressed into one and been 
made much more readable if he had _ refrained 
from explaining the plots of so many at such great 
length. I wish critics would realize that most 
people find detailed accounts of the plots of plays 
exasperatingly tedious reading. Some account of 
the plot is often necessary as a basis for criticism, 
but for the purpose it can usually be compressed 


into a line or two. On the whole, this is a work 
of reference rather than a book to read, as both 
the method and the style are slow and ponderous. 
But as a work of reference it is indispensable, and 
altogether a book for which to be grateful. 

Mr. Nathan shouts so loud that it is often 
difficult to hear what he has to say. When he 
has to mention something that is a_ little 
platitudinous. he gets very scared that he is going 
to sound dull and ordinary, so he cuts so many 
capers and bursts into such a tornado of epigrams, 
good, bad and indifferent, that in the end it needs 
several pages for a platitude which might have 
been passed over in a sentence or two. Yet Mr. 
Nathan is such an extremely good critic that there 
is not the slightest need for him to attract his 
audience by such very blatant showmanship. This 
is a book which cannot fail to interest anybody 
keen on the theatre who does not mind having his 
criticism bawled into his ear. 

So much has already been written about the last 
three books on the list that I need only recommend 
them once more to anybody who has not yet read 
them. They make an intriguing contrast in 
personalities and  styles—the simplicity and 
sincerity of Madame _ Albanesi’s method of 
biography, the urbane, dinner-table style of Mr. 
Arliss, the amazing mixture of frankness and 
ingenuousness of Isadora Duncan. 


THE VOICE AND PERSONALITY 


A year ago nine speakers were chosen to broad- 
cast ag a test in which the listeners were asked to 
write saying what was the sex of the speaker, age, 
occupation, locality of birth and whether the speaker 
was able to lead others. On the whole the results 
of the replies of the 5,000 who responded were fairly 
accurate, although in the case of the schoolgirl 8.1 
per cent. said she was a boy. 

For the last few days I have been trying to 
analyse the voices of broadcasters along two lines, 
sex and birthplace. Working without a programme 
as far as possible, it was an easy matter to dis- 
tinguish the sexes. The male voice sent across a 
strong personality and a keen character. There 
was only one case of a male voice which revealed 
a weakness and that seemed a weakness in decision 
and will. The huge majority of the men had voices 
that revealed strong and business-like minds; they 
were masters at what they had in hand. 

But the male voice also gave sufficient clue to the 
calling of its possessor. The music critics have very 
definite stage voices; the singers are professional in 
the sense that their voices are trained. Even if we 
did not know that a gentleman who talked about 
motor-cars was an engineer, the talks revealed the 
voice of a mechanic. Perhaps this sounds a little 
far-fetched, but a little study will show otherwise. 
I know nothing of the antecedents of our B.B.C. 
announcers, but five of them have a voice that 
speaks of a teaching vocation. Unless they have 
been teachers, they may be teachers in the making. 
If they have not developed a teacher’s voice in a 
school then>they have developed it in a studio. 


There are many male broadcasters who are leav- 
ing their vocational voice outside the studio and are 
developing a radio voice, but in the main, it is 
easy to distinguish the voices of the clergyman, the 
manager, the traveller and the teacher. 

The female voices broadcast are very definitely of 
the mistress type. They are voices that are used to 
being obeyed. That is the first fact that predomin- 
ated in fourteen out of fifteen female voices lately 
on consecutive evenings. The pioneering, daring, 
courageous and defiant characteristics are also mani- 
fest in the female voices. The women that broad- 
cast are essentially twentieth century in outlook and 
point of view. One cannot imagine such voices a 
hundred years ago, voices ringing with a constant 
challenge. 

Birthplace is again sent across. A Yankee is 
evident before he concludes his first sentence. 
There is hardly any difficulty in discovering whether 
the speaker comes from Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Wales, Devon, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, the Mid- 
lands, Scotland or Ireland. The number of speakers, 
that are Irish, Scottish and Welsh is amazing. 
Of twenty-seven speakers who spoke during a week 
in my hearing seven were Yorkshire, six Welsh and 
six Scotch, three Irish and three Dorset. The others 
might have been born anywhere. 

It is a wonderful study in personality and psycho- 
logy. What developments along these lines will be 
made we do not yet know, in any case they will 
be interesting. More than a song or a talk reaches 
the listener, there reaches him the personality of the 
person at the microphone and that personality is the 
thing that counts. 
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COSTUMES: A QUESTIONNAIRE 


66 


HAT about costumes ?’’ Most 
amateur dramatic societies, 
especially in the earlier stages of their 


career, are confronted with this question. 


They answer it either by making the 
costumes themselves, which is fun and 
offers an outlet for enthusiasm to others 


than the actors; or they hire what they 
need, which may be expensive to the point 
of ruination. 

With many societies this alternative 
does not lie. They cannot make their 
own costumes. They are bound to hire. 
And they seek a cupboard presided over 
by some gentle and generous soul who will 
not charge them too much. 

There are such cupboards. Miss Kelly 
has one in connexion with the village 
drama society; and you are lucky if you 
are a village dramatic society in league 
with Miss Kelly. There is another at 
Citizen House, Bath. And there are 
others. These cupboards have been 
assembled by hard work over a long period 
of years. They have cost much money. 
They are maintained only by laborious care 
and at considerable expense. The hiring 
charges approximate to the level of charity. 

With the rapid multiplication of amateur 
dramatic societies all over the country, 
particularly among young people (as in 
schools) and working people who have 
little leisure and cannot afford any great 
expense, the question of the cupboard is 
likely to become critical. The British 
Drama League might be asked to establish 
a cupboard of its own at headquarters. 
The idea has already been mooted. But 
in the meantime it would like to be able 
to put its affiliated societies on the track 
of what they need. 

The British Drama League knows very 
well where the cupboards are; and now it 
would very much like to know where the 
cubby-holes are; the cubby-holes being the 
little cupboards, the wooden chests well 
supplied (one hopes) with camphor balls, 
the bottom drawers perhaps’ where 
costumes once used, and now almost 


forgotten, have been stored away. 
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There are probably quite a number of 
societies who have these cubby-holes; who 
once upon a time made their own costumes 
for a play; and who might be willing to 
loan or hire them to another society which 
has in mind to perform the same play. 

The British Drama League therefore 
wishes to enquire of all affiliated societies 
as follows :— 

(1) Have you a cupboard or a cubby- 

hole ? : 

(2) For what plays 

costumes ? 

(3) Would you be willing to loan or hire 

these ? 

(4) What would your hiring charge be, 

per dress per week? 

(5) What would be the conditions of 

hire—length of time, carriage, clean- 
ing, etc. ? 


have you sets of 


Habituated as you doubtless are to 
filling up Government forms, you will find 
these questions quite easy; and the British 
Drama League would much _ appreciate 
your answers, which may be sent to the 
Hon, Sec., the Junior Drama Committee, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 


“* Stage Lighting,’’ by C. Harold Ridge, which 
Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., hope to publish 
in the early autumn, will be an authoritative book 
on this subject. It is written so that both the pro- 
fessional theatre manager and the amateur can 
profit by it. The author avoids unnecessary techni- 
calities, so that even the novice can read with under- 
standing and enjoyment. After a thorough review 
of the latest devices for lighting, the author deals 
with a number of settings recently used at the 
Festival Theatre,C ambridge, and shows exactly 
the effects were obtained. The volume will be 
profusely illustrated. 


The Camberwell Community Players announce a 
Miming Competition and Folk Dance Party on 
Saturday, July 7, at 2.30 and 7 p.m. in the Gardens 
of the United Girls’ Schools Settlement, 15 Peckham 
Road, London. Full particulars from that address. 


The Nork Players are in need of twelve copies 
of ‘‘ The Man who stayed at Home.”’ If any 
society has these books for hire or purchase, would 
the secretary kindly communicate with Mr. B. D. 
Williams, Stelsfield Norkway, Banstead, Surrey. 
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PLANS FOR A VILLAGE THEATRE 


He are often asked for advice on the building of Village Halls with facilities for stage 
performances, and therefore have much pleasure in publishing the following note by 
Sir Lionel Wells describing the Village Hall at Houghton. Here is a practical and well- 


thought-out building 


g, the plans of which should be valuable and suggestive to those 


who think of embarking on a similar enterprise. 


HE village of Houghton, like others in 
in this beautiful Valley of the Test, 
has only one twisting road running through 
it, for the most part near the river level. 
Increasing traffic of all sorts of motor 
vehicles has been a matter of anxiety to our 
cottage families, and children had not 
much chance to play save on the highway. 
Some few of us, returning home after 
the war, were very much alive to the neces- 
sity of providing a place of recreation for 
the women and children off the public 
road, and if the money could be found the 
erection of a Village Hall, which would not 
only be useful, but also enliven and con- 
centrate the home attraction for our village 
folk. The idea became a post-war interest 
and delight to us. 

There was certainly opposition, but it 
only served to stimulate the ardour of those 
promoting the scheme for the benefit of 
the 4oo souls in the place. An opportunity 
occurred when a field of 14 acres in the 
centre of the village could be purchased by 
private treaty with first-rate road frontage. 
It allowed space to construct our Village 
Hall on the road front, and ample room 
for children’s playground. 

A village committee was formed under 
trustees, who were the principal pur- 
chasers, swings were put up, the active 
ground sub-committee set to work and 
things began to hum. 

We had the thought in our minds of con- 
structing a permanent building; and 
fortunately the local aerodrome was being 
dismantled, which gave the opportunity of 
purchasing bricks, doors, windows and 
other details on reasonable terms. The 
local Women’s Institute by splendid effort 
raised £100. Fétes, concerts and generous 
supporters found a sufficient sum to com- 
mence the building of our Village Hall, 
with a guaranteed amount in addition. The 
Hall and Recreation Ground were to be 
village property, not tied to any section, a 
popularly elected committee and a member- 


ship of one shilling per annum, which 
entitles the holder to vote at our general 
meeting. The Hall which you see in the 
illustration was completed with petrol gas- 
light, central heating, and furnished with 
good chairs, whist tables, kitchen stensils, 
and copper pump and sink, a fixed half of 
stage-floor (and front half consisting of 
removable tables), drop curtain, bells, etc., 
and cloak-rooms each side of entrance. A 
dancing floor of Archangel pine narrow 
boards, which soon became an attractive 
feature and remunerative thereby. 

We are now out of debt and hope to 
build up a small endowment fund by 
degrees, enough at least to guarantee the 
expenses, of the caretaker. The Hall is 
very much appreciated by the village, and 
we welcome many from the neighbourhood 
at our entertainments. 

The Hall itself is the best tribute to the 
builders, a local firm. The total cost in- 
cluding heating and lighting was estimated 
at £925, and £725 of this sum was 
promised or subscribed before we opened, 
November 17, 1925. Every fortnight 
during the autumn, winter and spring, there 
is a whist-drive, dance, or both. Occasional 
concerts and lectures take place, all the 
Women’s Institute meetings are held here, 
and weekly dancing classes, which are very 
popular. 

We can seat 240, dance fifty couples, and 
have eighteen to twenty tables for a whist 
drive, with decent comfort. 

LIONEL DE L. WELLs, 
Chairman. 


NORTHERN DRAMA SCHOOL 


A Drama School, with its chief sessions 
in the evening, will be held in Newcastle 
from September 8-16. The school will be 
conducted by Miss Edith Craig and Miss 
Margaret Macnamara, and further par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Miss J. F. 
Mackenzie, Eastfield House, Cosbridge, 
Northumberland. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


IN PRAISE OF PLAYROOM SIX 
‘* LANCELOT OF DENMARK ” 


1 am not (be it accounted unto me to my 
shame!) a regular habitué of Playroom Six—that 
** littlest theatre’? of London in New Compton 
Street, about which so much has already been 
written—but on the two occasions on which I have 
visited it in 1928 1 have come away delighted. 

Quite early in the year was staged a remarkable 
production, ‘‘ Lancelot of Denmark.’’ This gem 
of mediwval drama, of authorship unknown, has 
been admirably translated from the Middle-Dutch 
by Dr. Pieter Geyl, of Leyden, and the dis- 


tinguished Professor of Dutch History and 
Institutions in the University of London. The 
evening of its performance will ever remain with me 
“aS a most inspiring memory. It was altogether 


fitting that Mr. G. K. Chesterton, that great 
champion of Medizvalism, should be present; it 
was indeed a foregone conclusion that such an 
exquisite play would not fail to make an immediate 
appeal to him. 

At my elbow, as I write these words, lies a copy 
of the Morning Post, in which a reader laments 
that ‘‘ we are, dramatically, living in stuffy 
rooms, crying in vain for open windows,’’ and he 
perceives ‘‘ the desire of a very large section of 
London playgoers for a return of romantic drama 
to the present-day stage.’’ Had the writer of this 
letter witnessed ‘* Lancelot of Denmark ’’ he would 
doubtless have been enchanted. 


** THE LOTTERY ” 

On another occasion I sat again in this tiny 
theatre to see Henry Fielding’s play ‘* The 
Lottery,’’ the manuscript of which has_ been 
discovered by Mr. R. Barclay Wilson who, with 
masterly skill, has arranged and composed the 
musical setting, which includes four incidental 
items by King Henry VIII. The piece, which was 
first played at Drury Lane on New Year’s Day, 
1732, is instinct with the sights and sounds of 
the London streets in those far-off days when 

” 


Walpole talked of ‘‘ a man and his price °’; 

Nobody’s virtue was over-nice. 
It possesses all the directness and charm of 
eighteenth-century comedy. The simplicity of the 
scenery and the beauty of the dressing very 
effectively reflect an age when life was a simpler 
and slower affair than now, while the graceful 
dance and gesture mirror a period of splendid 
manners. We are early introduced to the scheming 
Mr. Stocks (Mr. Horatio Taylor), ‘* the scandal 
of his family—the first one to become a trades- 
man,”’ in his office inviting applications for 
lottery tickets. Among his clients is Chloe (Miss 
Helen Goss) who, wearying of country life, would 
seek the pleasures of the town. Hither, too, 
comes Stocks’s ne’er-do-well brother Jack (Mr. 
John Gatrell) suffering as usual from chronic 
impecuniosity. The cunning broker proposes that 
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Jack, in the guise of a lord, shall woo and win 
Chloe, but already Squire Lovemore (Mr. Noel 
Dixon) has followed her from her native strath, 
for she is too passing fair for his heart’s peace. 
By including such plays as these in its varied 
repertory Playroom Six is not only offering most 
attractive pieces to the playgoer, but is affording 
valuable help to the student of the history of 
drama. FREDERICK E, HANSFORD 


BARMOUTH AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

A performance of Alfred Sutro’s play, ‘* The 
Choice,’’ was given by the Barmouth Amateur 
Dramatic Society in the Pavilion, Barmouth, to a 
packed house on April 25, and on April 26 and 27 
at Criccieth and Harlech respectively. In each 
instance the proceeds were devoted to loca] causes. 

Without preamble, it may be said that the 
performances can be classed as first-rate ones, and 
that those responsible for the selection of the play 
and the cast are to be congratulated. 

The company wzs most fortunate in having as 
their producer Mr. J. W. Wyllie, who undoubtedly 
knows how to get the maximum of talent out of 
his cast. 


THE DURLEY PLAYERS 


” 


In ‘‘ The New Poor Gertrude Jennings has 
provided us with a curtain raiser well calculated 
to put an audience in a good temper. From a 
rather weak opening it develops into an 
inconsequent romp, and at the Cripplegate Theatre 
the Durley Players extracted from it its full 
measure of fun. It does not call for, and was 
not accorded, fine acting; the players entered into 
the spirit of the thing, and took the audience 
with them. 

There followed a_ play which has _ always 
appeared to me to contain most of the attributes 
of good drama in just  proportion—comedy, 
tragedy, farce, psychology, humanity, sincerity, 
technique: ‘‘ If Four Walls Told,’’ by Edward 
Percy. It was well acted and, in the main, well 
produced. The production, by H. E. Boisseau, 
could hardly have been improved upon, if one 
excepts the heterogeneous ‘* Wessex ’’ accent. 
Also it is a mistake to allow members of the 
cast to wander round to the front during the 
intervals, as it spoils the illusion. 

I gather the Cripplegate Theatre, and not the 
company, is responsible for the scenic effects, 
which were inconsistent. For instance, although 
repeated reference is made to the cottage being at 
the top of a hill, the view from the window showed 
it to be at sea-level; also during the storm one 
character remarks that the night {fs pitch-black, 
whereas it appears twilight, with an afterglow on 
the horizon. The more trifling the discrepancy, 
the greater the pity that it is not adjusted. But in 
any case, it would have taken more than this to 
mar a highly enjoyable evening. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


MRS. F. WORTHINGTON'S SPECIAL 
MATINEE FOR ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
Mrs. F. Worthington’s special matinée this year 

consisted of a three-act play by Mr. F. Worthington 
called ‘* I. D. B.”’ (Illicit Diamond Buying), Mr. 
Worthington’s experiences of South Africa standing 
him in very good stead. The actors, from Mrs. 
Worthington downwards, evidently enjoyed their 
parts, and the enjoyment, as is natural in such 
cases, proved infectious as far as the audience was 
concerned. Probably the most successful studies 
were those of the Jewish illicit diamond buyer and 
his wife (Mr. G. Hudson and Miss Laura Webster 
(of the R.A.D.A.), but Mr. Hugh Fraser, as the 
detective, who was anything but amateur, also 
pleased the public. The play is a_ series of 
sustained thrills, Mr. Worthington having the gift 
of keeping the audience on the tenterhooks of 
discovery. One cannot help feeling that if slightly 
strung up and played at a quicker pace, the piece 
is worthy; of a further ‘‘ try out’? at one of the 
repertory theatres. From a financial point of view 
the net receipts were a cool thousand, a sum that 
must make many mouths in the professional world 
water to-day. C. B. 


‘* YESTERDAY "’ 

To the disgrace of the English theatre, it must 
be recorded that this fine and original play of 
Margaret Macnamara’s was first produced by the 
semi-amateur ‘“‘ New Play Club ’’ at the makeshift 
Blackfriars Theatre on May 17, 1928—two years 
after its publication, probably ten years or so 
after it was written. If our theatre cared for fine 
quality or originality, there would have been 
competition among managers for the honour of 
presenting this remarkable comedy of Saxon 
England. The play, with its conflict between 
heathen and Christian superstitions, and its free 
portraiture of a group of petty bourgeois—meaning 
human—men and women of normal sensuality, 
contains much Shaw, some Jane Austen and not a 
little poetry, and the mixture is delightful. The 
version presented appears to have been expurgated, 
which was a pity. The alternate touches of 
delicacy and indelicacy contribute an essential part 
of the atmosphere. The occasion was altogether 
a little saddening. One had constantly to remind 
oneself that, if anyone was to blame for an 
inadequate production, at least ‘“‘ The New Play 
Club ’’ was to be commended for stepping in 
where better equipped bodies feared to tread. And 
some of the acting was quite admirable. Miss 
Anne Bolt made a charming Ethelwin, and Miss 
Charlotte Stevenson an almost too charming Wise 
Woman. Miss Marjorie Scrase as Mildred and 
Miss Florence Hayes as the Abbess were agreeably 
unsympathetic. Mr. G. P. Clothier as the young 
priest performed a_ difficult part with real 
distinction, save for a_ singularly unconvincing 
exhibition of inebriety. Some of the costumes and 
scenic effects were pleasing. If only—and one was 
haunted throughout the evening by those two 
words. If only—all our yesterdays—to say nothing 
of to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow. . . 


H. F.R. 


LEICESTER DRAMA SOCIETY IN “ THE 
HIGHWAY " 
A New Play by Eric Pochin 

I have always believed that if ever the drama 
is to play an important part in the life of the 
community, and this is its only fundamental 
justification to-day, such a state must be brought 
about by an amateur, rather than by a professional, 
movement. This opinion is supported by a per- 
formance at Leicester of Mr. Eric Pochin’s play 
““ The Highway.’’ Here was a new and original 
piece, with four elaborate changes of scene, 
performed by a company of thirty-five busy working 
men and women in a building little larger than the 
average village hall. In addition ‘*‘ The High- 
way,’’ a play of intense spiritual quality, was 
followed by a crowded house who were enthralled 
and enthusiastic. 

The hero of ** The Highway ’’ invents a railway 
that helps to bring people, who have their eyes 
open, a ‘‘ portion ’’ of happiness. The trouble, 
however, lies in the fact that happiness can only 
be found individually, and that the railway, to be 
a success, must appeal to the masses; for we live 
in an age that is completely dominated by the 
mass spirit. 

This play is not merely a collection of stimulating 
ideas, but also very interesting dramatically. 1 
am not quite certain how much of the first act 
was necessary, or that the reason for the union 
official’s sudden conversion was made sufficiently 
clear; but these are small points compared with 
the remarkable variety of the whole. 

As producer Mr, Geoffrey W. Mead deserves 
great credit: his was by no means an easy task. 
He is, however, too apt to make his actors deliver 
their big speeches straight out and at the audience ; 
also to make them do moves which, though 
frequently right, are very awkward to the 
individual who has to do them. The acting 
reached a high level. A small point: people taking 
small parts must be careful not to  overact. 
Particular praise is due to Messrs. James Hudson (a 
little uncertain at first), William Langley, Herbert 
Pochin, Gordon Scott and J. K. Peel. Finally the 
stage manager, Mr. H. G. Sharman, must have 
been a magician. Ropert NEWTON 


DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES IN EDINBURGH 
BY THE STUDENTS OF MISS SYBIL 
ATTWELL 
Miss Sybil Attwell is well known in Edinburgh 
as a teacher of elocution and of dramatic presenta- 
tion, and upon February 24 and 25 last her 
dramatic students gave in the Lauriston Hall 
enjoyable performances of ‘‘ Columbine in 
Cricklebury,’’ a fantastic comedy by Lady Margaret 
Sackville, preceded by ‘* A Domestic Problem ”’ 

by Lechmere Worrall. 

An excellent little orchestra under the direction 
of Miss Sybil McKerchar greatly added to the 
pleasure of a performance which as a_ whole 
reached a high level of artistic merit. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


BOURNVILLE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


The Bournville Dramatic Society has _ just 
brought to a close a somewhat strenuous season— 
its sixteenth—and a very successful one. The 
moving spirits are particularly pleased because, 
being its first season in the new concert hall, it 
was felt that whatever was done would be largely 
experimental. Its players had to get used to the 
stage and its appliances; its audience had to 
accustom itself to the auditorium. Many perhaps 
sighed for earlier and more ‘“* rough-and-ready ”’ 
days, but most, if not all, are agreed that, if a 
little something has been lost, much has_ been 
gained by the move. 

The inauguration ceremonies came just at the 
end of the 1926-7 season, so last moment changes 
had to be made in the Society’s programme, and 
a triple bill was concocted of pieces already “ in 
but serious work started with the opening 
of the season just elapsed. 

Sierra’s ‘‘ Cradle Song ’’ was chosen as_ the 
opening piece—a godsend to a society with large 
numbers of lady members—and the house was 
filled. A good show, it was generally agreed, but 
the players had not then become accustomed to the 
large theatre, and there was some complaint on 
the score of difficulty in hearing; this, however, 
was remedied as the season progressed. 

The second and greatest item of importance was 
the production of Storace and Hoare’s eighteenth- 
century ballad-opera, ‘‘ No Song, No Supper.” 
This was certainly an experiment. On the 
harpsichord score and the dialogue, the Society’s 
energetic chairman, Mr. A. R. Taylor, built up a 
production which was a delight to ear and eye. 
It was a home-made show from beginning to end 

-the additional lyrics from the pen of the 
producer-conductor, Mr. Taylor, the orchestration 
by Mr. Clifford Ball, the costumes, the scenery, 
the arrangement of the dances. 

The third important item of the season was 
Shaw’s ‘* Major Barbara,’’ one of the plays less 
frequently tackled by amateurs than ‘‘ Candida,”’ 
*“ You Never Can Tell,’? and some others. 

The B.D.S. appeals to a large public outside the 
organization to which it owes its being, and the 
fact that (in addition to its regular meetings for 
readings, lectures, etc., attended by Bournville 
employee-members) over 5,000 people have paid to 
attend its five public performances- during the 
season, is justification for its efforts and a good 
augury for the future. 
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“NOW THE MELANCHOLY 


THEE!” 


A Study of ** Twelfth Night ’? and the Play and 
Pageant Union 

I happen to have an interpretation of the Duke 
Orsino which | believe to be strictly my own and 
William Shakespeare's. And as it has fallen to me 
to write on a recent production of ‘* Twelfth Night ” 
by the Hampstead Play and Pageant Union, | pro- 
pose to use that production as a stalking horse for 
my theory. 

The accepted 
constant lover, mournful and poetic. 


GOD PROTECT 


” 


interpretation of Orsino is of a 
My view is 


that he is a comic character, a study in extravagant 
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posturing and changeful humours. His mind is ‘‘ a 
very opal,’’ and the tailor should certainly have 
made his doublet ‘* of changeable taffeta.”’ He is 
mournful only when he remembers his love-lorn 
prose. When he forgets, which is more often than 
not, he is ‘* unstaid and skittish in all motions 
else, save in the constant image of the creature 
that is beloved.’’ And so he deports himself with 
unstaid constancy and skittish mournfulness. 

He is just a laughable, lovable, fantastic bubble. 
‘*T would have men of such constancy,” quoth 
Feste in lines which the B.E.S.S. editions mark 
for cutting. ‘‘ I would have men of such constancy 
put to sea, that their business might be everything 
and their intent everywhere; for that’s it that 
always makes a good voyage of nothing.”’ 

In a way Shakespeare has himself to thank for 
being misunderstood. He began his play with lines 
by Orsino which are very beautiful. And there is a 
tendency (very noticeable in modern artistic circles) 
to imagine that laughter and beauty are incom- 
patible. That brings me to the Play and Pageant 
Union. Their production of ‘* Twelfth Night ’? was 
a thing of beauty, and comprised a degree of team 
work rarely attainable, for costumes and _ scenery 
lighting and production were all the work of the 
players and members, and the work was good. 
The garden scene won a round of merited applause, 
and the sunset and dusk with which the play ended 
is a pleasant memory. 

But ‘‘ Twelth Night” is not only a thing of 
beauty ; it is also a rollicking farce. The more sober 
scenes should be keyed to the essential spirit of 
farce which is the core of the play. The Play and 
Pageant production was wanting in a sense of fun. 
Orsino, of course, was mournful, but Viola out- 
mourned him. Sir Toby was slim of girth; and 
| am prejudiced in favour of a fat Sir Toby, even 
at the cost of cushions. Feste, who produced, 
evidenced in his gestures a higher sense of decora- 
tion than of fun. Malvolio was the dour Puritan 
rather than the affectioned ass. Maria was splendid 
fun. But for the most part there seemed to be a 
deliberate effort to restrain the comic scenes. It is 
a pity, for the combination of merriment and beauty 
was in their hands to achieve. 


H. Weston WELLS 


THE BELVEDERE SCHOOL DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY 
The Belvedere School Dramatic Society pre- 


sented “ Twelfth Night ’’ at Crane Hall, Liverpool, 
on May 18 and 19, 1928. The play is not an easy 
one for a school dramatic society to tackle, but on 
the whole the company gave a creditable account 
of themselves. The costumes (designed by the art 
students of the school) and the settings were 
effective, but the production generally lacked pace, 
and the individual scenes required more careful 
linking together. The outstanding performance 
was that of Miss W. Morris as Olivia; this actress 
played with real feeling, and has a nice sense of 
movement and gesture. Miss E. Shooter as 
Malvolio gave a sound interpretation of a difficult 
A. Mair’s Maria was indeed a 


part, while Miss : 
spirited and attractive “little villain.”’ Feste’s 
songs were charmingly rendered, K. FT. 5. 
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William G. Simmonds, 
Alderman H. Derwent Simpson 
A. A. Le M. Simpson 
J. H. Simpson, Esq. 
Mrs. J. L. Simpson 
Miss K. M. L. Simpson 
Dr. S. Levy Simpson 
Miss May C. Simson 
Miss Jean C. Sinclair 
W. Sinclair, Esq. 
Miss M. F. Skeat 
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Miss Lilian Sm 
A. Robb-Smith, "ies. 
Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith 
Miss E. L. Smith 
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Frank Smith, Esq. 
Miss Kathleen Smith 
Miss Kathleen T. Smith 
Miss M., Lester-Smith 
Lady Mabel Smith 
Robert C. Smith 
Captain Vere Smith 
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Miss Ivy Smithson 
Miss D. E. Snellgrove 
Mrs. Soden 


A. Sofaer, Esq. 
Dr. E. Somers, J.P. 
W. L. Somerville, Esq. 


Christopher Spar, Esq. 
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Miss Alysoun Staniforth 
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A. Leonard Stapleson, Eeq. 
Mrs. M, Stehli 
C. David Stelling, Esq. 
Mrs. Stephens 
Miss A. Hutchinson-Stirling 
John A. Stocker, Esq 
*Sir Oswald Stoll 
Miss Muriel Stone 


Dr. Marie Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


Mrs. Eric Streatfield 
Mrs. Granville Streatfeild 
Miss L. Heath-Stubbs 
Miss M. Heath-Stubbs 
Miss W. Stubington 
Miss W. Stuckes 
Takashi Sugawara, Esq. 
Miss J. E. Sutcliffe 
Alfred Sutro, Esq. 

R. K. Swan, Esq. 

Miss F. Angel Symon 
Alex Symons, Esq. 

A. J. Talbot, Esq. 


Halbert J. Tatlock, Esq. 
Mrs. A. A. Taylor 
Gilbert Taylor, Esq. 
Miss H. R. Taylor 

ohn Taylor, Esq. 

. George Taylor, Esq. 
Lady Worsley-Taylor 
Mrs. Godfrey Tearle 
Miss F. M. Templetan 
Miss E. Terry 
Dame Ellen Terry 

*Miss Phyllis Neilson- Terry 
Miss A. J. Tetl 
Miss L. Theobalds 
Mrs. E. L. Thirlb 
Charles Thomas, Esq. 
Miss A. Mills Thomas 
Mrs. James Thomas 
Miss Mabel Thomas 
Miss A. M. Thompson 
Miss E. F. Thompson 
Miss Hazel Thompson 
Mrs. S. M. Thompson 
Joseph Thorp, Esq. 
Miss B. Tildesley 
*Miss Madge Titheradge 
me) L. Gillam Todd 
A. P. Tolfree, Esq. 
Miss J. M. S. Tompkins 
Miss Eva a 
Miss M. Topliss 
Chev. Guide Torre, O.C.I, 
othill 


Mrs. V. Toulmin 
Mrs. R. C. Tragett 
J. B. Trend, Esq. 
Miss A. M. Trotman 


Cecil 

J. Tunstall, Esq. 

Miss E. Wardlaw Turner 

J. Clifford Turner, Esq. 

W. J. Turner, Esq. 
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Miss Mabel Watson 
Miss Margaret Watson 
Mrs. Spencer Watson 
Miss G. M. Watts 


Instructor-Captain R. Weatherbead, 


ag Penelope ‘Wheeler 
F. J. Whitbread, Ese 

r% Fisher-White, E: sq. 
Leonard White, Esq. 
Mrs. Gordon Whitmore 
Mrs. A. Whitworth 
Miss C. P. Whitworth 
Miss M. Whyte 

K. Widdup, Esq. 
Miss Eirene Wigram 
Miss J. Wilberforce 
Miss B. Willcox 
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Edgar .. Wilford, Esq. 

ohn P, Wilkins, Esq. 


Mrs. H. J. Williams 
Lady M. A. Bruce-Williams 
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7 C. K. Wilson 

E. A. Wilson, Esq. 
KG. Wilson, Esq. 
Robert A. Wilson, Esq. 
Miss T. Wilson Wilson 
Miss Amy Winter 
Norman G. Wittick, Esq. 
J. C. Wood, Esq. 
J. J. Wood, Esq. 
Muss S. J. Wood 


Philip Woollcombe, Be 
M. Raymond Woolf, E: 
Mrs. Frank Wenhingoen 
, tn Wright, Esq. 
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Mrs. BE. J. Wythes 
Miss EB. D. Young 
G. H. R. Young, 4 
G. Gordon Young, 
Miss Y 


M. Young 
Robert Young, Esq. 




















} Nos. 1 to 4 


in a new 
(ONE ACT) 


1 A GOOD SHEPHERD. a 
2 THE CROWD. ou, 
3 THE TALL, TALL CASTLE ', | 


4 JACOB CARTER at the 
SINGING COMPETITION 





| 
1 


** A Backward Glance” 
** Bina’s Fortune ” (4 F), 8 

** At the Play ” (1 M, IF ). 8 

‘ The Miss Dodson’s that were ”’ (3 F),1 


“A Mesent of Fas! hion’ (1 M, 1 F jand supers), I 
H. Mack ‘A Mock Trial ’ good cast), I 
H. M. Mack AY iS ne ge 14to 20 Fe 1or2 M),1 
Cha Mel he Red Hen” (2 M, 1 F), 1 
Essex Da Ww rong Numbers ” ’ (3 F), 1 
Essex D ** Let it go at that”? (7 F ), I 
Essex Da “A Toy Tragedy ” (3 M, § F), 2 


JUST PUBLISHED, 





VILLAGE PLAY SERIES 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


PLAYS SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS, W.I.’s AND VILLAGE CLUBS 


(In one act) 


a Es 
di. Gilt 
d. B 


6 
6 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST of New and Recent Plays for Villages and Women’s 


Institutes, with a foreword on PLAY-CHGOSING by Margaret Macnamara. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 32 Great Portland St., London, W.1 


racter study 


x D “* The Other Side of a Door ” (2 F), 1/6 

vert Canna *“ Mary’s Wedding ” (2 M, 3 F), 1/6 j 

Wills Cl Her “A Born Nurse ” (2 F), 8d. | 
llu 


*, Hutchinson * 


issued 


conjunction with 
(PRICE 1/- each) 


» two middle- By IDA GANDY 
By HELEN GORDON 


_ By MARGARET MACNAMARA | 





Buy: ” By HAMILTON REES 


** The Cressman’s Entertain” (§ M, 7 F), 1/- 


O'N “* Wanted : A Housekeeper ”’ (1 M, 3 F), 8d. 
. Hutchinson “* The Terror of a Day” (6 F), 2 acts, 1/- 
Hu ““When Woman Rules ” (14 F), 2 acts, 1/6 





Hute h noi The Efficiency of Man ” 
(8 M or boys), 3 scenes, 1/6 
The Man Next Door” (4 F), 3 scenes, 1/6 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Price 2d. post free. | 











Commercial Typing Bureau 


PLAYS, AUTHOR’S MSS. 


DRAMATIC AND LITERARY 
TRANSLATIONS 


Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, W.1 


’Phone: Gerrard 1676 

















THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


Head of School: Miss Marjorie Gullan 


Classes in 
MIME & PLAY PRODUCTION 


Shakespeare. Old Comedy & Modern Drama. 


Frequent Performances. Dramatic Club. 


CHORAL SPEAKING 


Class for Conductors. Verse Speaking Choirs. 








= 





Guildhall School 
of Music 


(Corporation of London), 


Victoria Embankment, E.C.4 
Principal : Sir LANDON RONALD, 


F.R.AM,, F.R.C.M.,. etc. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in STAGE | 
TRAINING and any Musical 


Subject, also in Elocution, Gesture, 
Stage Dancing, Opera. 
Conducting, Fencing, 
Classical Drama. 

Complete Dramatic Education at 
inclusive fees, £12 12s. and £14 14s. 
Opera Class Saturdays. Special 
Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by ‘Teachers’ Regn 
Council). 


Classes in 
French 


Prospectus and Syllabus of local centres 
and local schools examinations (open to 
general public) free. 

Telephone : Central 4459, City 5566 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Sec. 











Please mention 


‘DRAMA ” 


when 





replying to advertisements V 














The Faculty of Arts 


Limited by Guarantee : Incorporated 


Forms the organized branch of 
the Arts profession and controls 


THE 
THE 


PACULTY OF CINEMA ART 

FACULTY OF COMMERCIAL ART 

THE FACULTY OF MUSIC 

THE FACULTY OF PAINTING 

THE FACULTY OF INDUSTRIAL ART 

THE FACULTY OF APPLIED ART 

THE FACULTY OF LITERATURE 

THE FACULTY OF DANCING 

THE FACULTY OF CIVIC ARCHITECTURE 

THE CINEMA MUSICAL DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

THE PRESS ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION 

THE CINEMA MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The parent organization or one of the sectional 
Faculties will be of special interest and service to you 
ot If Jee 


rite for free copy of the official journal, ‘ The Orbit,’ to 


Mr. G. P. CATCHPOLE, A.I1.F.A. 


The Faculty of Arts Gallery 


10 UPPER JOHN STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W.1 


1 % he bh one: Rege nt 6076 
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STELLA PERUGINI MAJOR 


PRODUCER IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
DRAMATIC ART. 
Advice given on Costumes, Arrangement of Dances, 
Music, &c. 
Rehearsals attended or entire Production of Plays 
undertaken. 
Specialises and undertakes DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
FOR SCHOOLS, particular attention being devoted to the 
study of Diction and Deportment, combined with a 
practical instruction in design and making of Costume 
and Stage Properties. 


PLAYS PRODUCED INCLUDE :— 








A Midsummer Night’s 


Dream. 
The Taming of the Shrew. 


The Merchant of Venice. 
Much Ado About 


Nothing. 


Twelfth Night. 


Eager Heart. 


The Coming of The King. 


The Conversion of 

St. Paul. 
The Geisha. 
The Little Michous. 
The Rose and The Ring. 
Alice in Wonderland. 
The Drum. 
Acid Drops. 
Death the Showman. 

etc., etc., etc. 


SEND YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR 


PRINTING 


WARRINGTON & CO. 
Lithographic and Letterpress Printers 
23 GARRICK STREET 
LONDON : =: W.C.2 


ESTABLISHED 1783 


« 


Specialists in Theatrical 





dee el SRA ak ate 


Printing 


For References and Terms apply to :— 
Mrs. S. PERUGINI-Major, 
42, Warrior Square, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 


c 
EXPERT STAFF OF TYPISTS KEPT FOR 
COPYING PLAYS, etc. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 



































THE ANNUAL 


AUTUMN CONFERENCE 


OF THE LEAGUE 


will be held this year in 


SHEFFIELD 


By kind invitation of the Sheffield Playgoers 
ON 


Friday & Saturday, November 2nd & 3rd 


The Conference will be open to all members of the League. Every Affiliated 
Society is invited to send two delegates. Resolutions to be placed on the Agenda 
of the Business Meeting (which will be held all day on Saturday, November 3rd) 
should be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary not later than September 12th, so that 
the full programme of the Conference may be circulated early in October. 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.1. 























Please mention ‘** DRAMA" when replying to advertisements Vil 


























Good to look at ' 
and good business e 


UR Artistic Advertising Curtains, 

Slides, Programmes or Street 

Scenes are good to look at—and good 
business for you. 


| If you are not. satisfied with 
~ your present contract drop us a line 
and we will give you the best rental 
possible and our cheque in advance. 


If you cannot call, write to us either 
London or Leeds and the business 
will be completed without delay. We 
are the oldest and largest firm of 
theatrical contractors in the Kingdom. 


B. ROBERTS & CO, LTD. 


Advertising Contractors 


The Originators of Theatrical Advertising 


39 & 41 CAMP ROAD 


F.W. ROBERTS | | Joint” Telephone: 20555 
W. B. ROBERTS | Samer LEEDS ’Grams: “SIGNS, LEEDS.” 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY 






































LAURA SMITHSON 


L.R.A.M, Elocution, Double Diploma, Regd. T.R.C. 
Of princigal West End Theatres and Old Vic Shakespeare Co. 


ECOMMENDED by Sir Frank Benson, Miss 
Lilian Baylis, Miss Sybil Thorndike, Miss 
Gladys Cooper, Miss Edith Craig, Lady Gomme, 
Ben Greet, Esq., Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, William 
Poel, Esq. 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
SPEAKING VERSE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
STAGE TRAINING 


Pupils prepared for ELOCUTION DIPLOMAS. 
Schools within reach of London visited. 


STAMMERING AND OTHER DE&FECTS OF SPEECH 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Address: 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 


Northern Connection : 


IVY SMITHSON 


One Ropner Terr., Stockton-on-Tees, Co. Durham 
and 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8 


(Local Representative Poetry Society Examinations in Verse Speaking 
and The Guildhall School of Music) 





ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE'S THEATRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 
Telephone: Museum 9469 


Director and Producer: Miss Maude Scott 











STAGE MANAGER 





The position of Stage Manager at 
this theatre is likely to fall vacant 
next season, and applications are 
invited from gentlemen with 
practical experience in little theatre 
work and_ specially interested in 
lighting. 


The emolument offered is but a 
nominal one of £100-£150 a year, 
and the successful applicant will 
be one to whom the interest of the 
work will be more important than 
salary. 








Lady Benson's Dramatic School 


SHAKESPEARE AND MODERN 
CLASSES. 


FENCING, DANCING, SPECIAL 
TECHNIQUE CLASSES. 


For particulars apply : 


1 SCARSDALE VILLAS, W.8 














MISS 
BEATRICE LEWISOHN 


is open to receive members 
for her 


DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


MODERATE SUBSCRIPTION 
Apply: Secretary, “Q” Theatre, Kew Bridge 











THE 


GINNER-MAWER 


SCHOOL 
of DANCE & DRAMA 


The Three Years’ Course includes— 
GREEK DANCING DRAMATIC REHEARSAL 
NATIONAL and CHARACTER DANCING 
BALLET DANCING (Cecchetti Method) MIME 
SPEECH TRAINING 
STAGE MANAGEMENT and COSTUME DESIGN 


Lectures on the History and Theory of the Subjects of the 
Course. 
Students experienced in all branches of Dancing and Dramatic 
Art are available for stage engagements. 
Qualified Teachers are available for resident or visiting posts. 
All the work of the School is under the direction of 


RUBY IRENE 
GINNER MAWER 


assisted by a Highly Qualified Staff. 


AND 


For all particulars apply to— 
The Registrar, The Ginner-Mawer School, 


Philbeach Hall, Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5 
"Phone : Frobisher 2767 
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THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


President : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 


Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 
ARNOLD BENNETT W. L. COURTNEY SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.1. THE RT. HON. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 


Hon. Treasurer: Chairman of the Council: 
ALEC L. REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Hon. Secretary: 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


Council : 
KENNETH BARNES ELSIE FOGERTY W. LEE MATHEWS 
LAURENCE BINYON LT.-COL. HEADLAM, D.S.O., WALTER PAYNE 
F. S. BOAS, D.Lurt. O.B.E., M.P. L. du GARDE PEACH 
LEWIS CASSON MARY KELLY C. HAROLD RIDGE 
EDITH CRAIG GERTRUDE KINGSTON ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
A. C. CRICHTON HOLFORD KNIGHT MAUDE SCOTT 
W. A. DARLINGTON THE HON. MRS. ALFRED W. J. TURNER 
EDWARD J. DENT LYTTELTON PENELOPE WHEELER 
J. FISHER WHITE THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE 


Library Committee: 
F. S. BOAS, D.Litt., Chairman 


Cc. O. G. DOUIB JOHN DRINKWATER ASHLEY DUKES ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC L. REA H. F. RUBINSTEIN DR. C. J. SISSON 


ih Yor aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of the 
Art of the Theatre, and to promote a right relation between Drama and the 
Life of the Community. 


M EMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are con- 

cerned with the practice or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, 
sr may be acquired by the payment of an annual subscription 
of £1 Is. 


Any organised society or group of not less than ten persons may | 
become affiliated to the Drama League, and as an affliated body ~ 
shall acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League, # 
including free receipt of ‘‘ Drama’’ monthly and the use of the ® 
League’s Library. The minimum affiliation fee is £1 Is. 4 


Further oarticulars from the Hon. Secretary. 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone; Gerrard 8011. 
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